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I'd lihe 
to be back 
in the old 
home town, When 
the flakes of snow 
drift lazily down; And 
the ice is thick on the 
meadow pond, And the fields 
and highways are white beyond. 

I'd like to be there with the folks 
I knew—The fellows my age and the 
elders, too; And sit in the warmth of the 
fire’s glow. And talk about yesterdays long ago. 

I'd like to be back on this Christmas day. While the 
wintry sky hangs tow and gray, And look out the 
window at things that hold For me a memory, sweet 
and old. I'd like to see Mr. Channey go. On his way to 
work through the cold and snow; And hear the sleigh bells 
tinkling sweet. As Talbot’s mare trotted down the street. 
The apple tree in the alley-way, As my old grandfather 
used to say. Was edged with snow, and a single bough, 
Held but one dead leaf—I can see it now. The long 
grape-arbor so green in spring. Was a gaunt 
and desolate wind-swept thing. Under 
whose vines in the summer weather, 

The neighborhood children played 

together. Oh, I'd like, to 

go back to the 

place called 
H 
O 
M 
E 

And tip-toe up in the evening gloam, And look in the 
window and see them there, With never a wrinkle or hint 
of care; but just as they were in the Long Ago, When my 
heart was light as a flake of snow, And my spirit leaped at 
the chance to see The Picture that Memory holds for me! 


W. DORFLINGER. 
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“You’ll Be Back!” 

But Prediction to Boy Forsaking Mill for Railroad Never Came True 


T O most youths of 
fifty years ago 
H E M A N LA 
GRANGE’S prospects prob¬ 
ably would have appeared 
attractive: at 21 he was 
in charge of prosperous 
grist and saw mills, he 
had so much work to do 
that it was often necessary 
to operate the plants 24 
hours a day, and some 
day he might have been 
the owner: but to the 
young man, who could 
carry a bag of flour under 
either arm, or easily swing 
a barrel of cider from the 
floor to a wagon, a rail¬ 
road career held the greater 
promise. 

"Go ahead, son, if you 
want to; give it a try," 
his father advised, but 
added with confidence, 

“You'll be back!” But 
the lad never did resume 
the miller's trade; the big 
water wheel has long since ceased to turn, while 
the railroad trains continue to rush by its abandoned 
site. 

MR. LA GRANGE was born in the town of New 
Scotland, Albany County, N. Y., about one mile 
from Voorheesville, in a house close by the mill 
which both his father and grandfather bad owned 
and operated for many years. Vly Creek, rising in 
the hills near New Salem, and passing under the 
Delaware and Hudson track just east of Voorhees¬ 
ville, had been dammed at what became known as 


La Grange’s Mills, t o 
form a pond 65 feet wide 
and 12 feet deep at the 
dam, and extending up¬ 
stream nearly a mile. The 
mill was perched on a 
100-foot cliff over which 
the water fell, turning an 
overshot wheel 25 feet in 
diameter and nine feet 
wide. 

Inside the grist mill 
were three stones: one to 
make buckwheat flour, an¬ 
other for grinding rye 
and wheat, and a third 
for crushing a mixture of 
oats, com and rye into 
feed for livestock. For 
his services the miller re¬ 
ceived one bushel of grain 
in each ten presented for 
grinding, and as one 
bushel of buckwheat pro¬ 
duced 28 pounds of flour, 
the market value of which 
fluctuated between $3.75 
and $4 per hundred¬ 
weight, the miller’s was a prosperous trade. Fur¬ 
thermore, the saw mill was busy many months each 
year, at times cutting as much as 8,000 feet of 
lumber per day. 

However, after running the mill for his father 
for several years, HEMAN, at 23, decided to follow 
in the footsteps of his older brother, William, and 
become an engineer on the Delaware and Hudson, 
whose trains could be seen from the mill passing 
Hilton’s Crossing near Voorheesville. 

In 1882, after a visit to Master Mechanic Charles 
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Jones, he was summoned Co Oneonta by Engine 
Dispatcher Charles Beach, who put him to work as 
a wiper. Two months later, on July 1, 1882, 
Mr. Beach sent him home one morning to have his 
dinner pail packed in preparation for his first trip 
as a fireman. Leaving Oneonta on engine 94, a 
Mogul, with Fred Brosmer, father of engineer 
CHARLES Brosmer, they took a train to Delanson 
with the expectation that they would be sent back 
immediately with another train, as was customary 
at that time. Instead they were told to go to 
Schenectady to wait for a circus train which they 
would take south the following day; however, it 
was two days before they reached Oneonta again for 
they took the circus train to Cobleskill where it 
stopped for 24 hours before proceeding to Oneonta. 

Shortly afterward Mr. La GRANGE was sent to 
Delanson to fire for engineman "Mike” Osbon- 
lighter on a passenger train which made two round 
trips daily between Delanson and Albany. Later 
their terminal was changed to Altamont, from 
which point they pulled local trains to Albany and 
return. 

For one year MR. LA GRANGE fired for engine- 
man Joseph Perkins, father of retired engineman 
WILLIAM PERKINS, of Nineveh, on the Bingham- 
ton-Albany sleepers. During the summer months 
they took the sleeper from Binghamton to Me- 
chanicville on weekdays, where it was turned over 
to the Boston and Maine for the last leg of its run 
to Boston. On Sundays they had to take a portion 
of it through to Saratoga Springs from Bingham¬ 
ton. 

Although the trains sometimes contained eight 
or more cars, the little four-wheel locomotives Pan¬ 
ther and Reindeer would make the time with no 
difficulty after the steam pressure had been increased 
from 140 to 180 pounds per square inch. In 
1886, Mr. La GRANGE was promoted and for 47 
years thereafter he was a Susquehanna Division en¬ 
gineman. One of his first regular runs was on fast 
freight train No. 36, which left Oneonta with per¬ 
ishable freight at 2 a. m., returning the next day. 
However, because of his previous experience, he was 
frequently taken from No. 36 to pull passenger 
trains when the regular man laid off. The first 
time this happened he was asked to take what is 
now No. 308 from Oneonta to Binghamton, and 
although he had never before handled a passenger 
train, he made such a good run that night that he 
spent more time in extra passenger service than on 
bis regular run with No. 36. 

In 1909 MR. LA GRANGE went to Altamont to 
pull the local trains between that point and Albany, 
each of two crews making three round trips daily. 
In the summer he ran from Altamont to Rutland, 


Vt., and on the return trip that night pulled the 
last local back to Altamont, making 250 miles for 
the day. The following day he would take a train 
to Lake George and return, 178 miles, making a 
total of 428 miles in 48 hours. Every third day 
the crew did not work, 

When the company bought the first 700- and 
800-class engines, in 1899, MR. LA GRANGE was 
placed in charge of their break-in trips. The 700’s 
which had been built in the Dickson plant at Scran¬ 
ton, were delivered to him at Nineveh and he 
brought the 800's out of the American Locomotive 
Works himself. He had to make three trips with 
each before they were turned over to other engine- 
men and he then made three trips with the man to 
whom each was assigned; thereafter, it was placed 
in regular service. 

For many years prior to his retirement on Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1932, MR. LA GRANGE operated loco¬ 
motives in the Oneonta Yard. MR. and Mrs. LA 
GRANGE reside at 294 Chestnut Street, Oneonta 

Christmas Customs 

H AVE you ever stopped to wonder why, at 
Christmas time, people put gaily decorated 
pine trees in their homes, bedeck their 
rooms and windows with mistletoe and holly, send 
greeting cards to friends, and finish off their feasting 
with good mince pie? 

These and other Christmas customs, that seem 
so natural and ageless to us, all had a beginning 
somewhere, and the origins of most of them are 
very interesting. 

The practice of putting up evergreen trees, for 
example, was originally an ancient Roman custom 
and was once roundly denounced by Tertullian, an 
early Roman writer. In the Rome of the Caesars, 
the pagan citizens adorned their houses with sprigs 
of evergreen at the time of the New Year festival. 
In Germany and Holland began the custom of 
decorating evergreen trees during summer festivals, 
and in ancient Alsace, the celebration of the New 
Year was marked by the erection of an evergreen 
tree in fountains and public squares. These trees 
were decorated and were kept in place the entire 
year. Gradually, the custom was adopted for 
Christmas and the tree became a "Christmas tree." 
Scandinavian and German countries were the first to 
make much of the Christmas tree, and in those 
countries it was first lighted with candles. 

In winter, most plants are leafless, sapless, brown 
and dead. But not mistletoe and holly. These 
plants are not only green in winter; they bear 
fruit also. Hence it was only natural that our 
(.Continued on page 194) 
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Communication 

Revolution 

( 1760 - 1933 ) 

(Continued from last month) 

F OREMOST among the very bulky types of 
freight was coal. The increase in the use 
of coal, in fact, gave a great stimulus to 
transportation improvement. The British canal 
boom arose from the desire of the Duke of Bridge- 
water to market coal from his mines more cheaply 
in Manchester ten miles away. It formerly took 
seven packhorses to haul one ton. The new canal 
gave Manchester a dependable coal supply at about 
half the old cost. Stephenson's first locomotives, 
too, were built primarily for the hauling of coal. 
Today, that still remains an important function of 
most railroads, some being devoted to it almost 
entirely. 

The other new type of freight is quite the oppo¬ 
site of coal. Our diet has been affected by the 
facilities for carrying perishable materials. With 
the invention of the refrigerator car by Swift in 
1875, beef, mutton, and pork no longer had to be 
driven on the hoof to the local slaughter-house. 
Much of the roast beef of England to day has been 
packed in the American Midwest or in the Argen¬ 
tine, while the mutton comes from Australia or 
New Zealand. No longer does a community have 



Coal Hauler, 1825 


to depend upon the seasonal supply from local 
gardens or on costly hothouse products for its fruit 
and green vegetables. Even milk, which spoils so 
quickly, is brought daily to great cities from a 
radius of more than a hundred miles. 


Cheapness of Long Hauls 

T -1 HE railroad has also made it possible to carry 
*■ freight for long distances without eating up 
all the profits in the hauling. It was, perhaps, 
natural that England should subordinate the com¬ 
munication developments to the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. The former was essentially a space-destroy¬ 
ing movement, and in England there was not so 
much space to destroy. In America, on the other 
hand, canals, turnpikes, steamboats, and railroads 
were doing wonders in linking together our scatter¬ 
ed communities at a time when our industries were 
still legitimate "infants.” As soon as our frontier 
reached the rich potential wheat fields beyond the 

COURTESY N. Y. TELEPHONE CO 



They can say "Number, Please" in any language but Chinese! 
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Alleghenies, success awaited the first seaport to open 
a cheaper means of transportation from the West. 

In the case of sea-borne freight, the changes were 
not so noticeable. The tramp steamer today per¬ 
forms essentially the same functions as the sailing 
ship of 1760. The chief value of the steamboat 
was in releasing shipping from dependence on the 
whims of the winds. The effects of this new regu¬ 
larity and dependability were more noticeable in 
short coasting trips and in the harbor functions of 
ferries and tugs than in the longer ocean voyages. 
The unique value of the steamer was most apparent 
in its ability to travel up swift rivers where two- 
way traffic had formerly been almost out of the 
question. When Shreve in 1816 built a river 


upon government securities. Yet Rothschild him¬ 
self lacked the full fresh information that is to be 
found in any metropolitan daily today. The cable, 
telephone, and ticker have made almost instantane¬ 
ous common property of much of the world's 
business information. Since mystery is stripped 
from the present, business is driven into gambling 
upon the future. 

The same devices have also affected business by 
tending to equalize world prices. The buyer today 
can ascertain in a few hours the current prices of a 
commodity, even in different continents. After 
taking freight and other charges into account, he 
will normally buy in the cheapest market. This 
brings into keen competition commercial centers 
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Ocean Freighter at Port of Albany 


steamer that would travel “on the water rather than 
in it,” he made possible a tremendous interchange 
of commodities on America’s Western rivers during 
the next half century. 

Effect on Business 

* I ' HE influence on business was not limited to 
* these new facilities of carrying freight. Rapid 
communication has eliminated much of the former 
element of chance in business transactions. Finan¬ 
cial giants like the Rothschilds maintained an elab¬ 
orate service of correspondents and couriers. This 
enabled Nathan Rothschild in London to receive 
news of Wellington's victory 36 hours after the 
event, a full day before the official despatches reached 
the ministers. One cannot blame Nathan for prof¬ 
iting heavily by anticipating the effects of the news 


thousands of miles apart. The world-wide effect 
of this rapid transmission of information was par¬ 
ticularly evident after 1869, when the opening of 
the Suez Canal and the first American transconti¬ 
nental railroad followed closely upon the permanent 
establishment of a transatlantic cable service. Up 
to that time, the annual price of grain at New 
York, Odessa, Liverpool, and Marseilles had fre¬ 
quently shown wide divergencies, due to local con¬ 
ditions. Within ten years, those prices had settled 
to a virtually uniform level. 

Effect on Finance 

N addition to freight shipments and commerical 
transactions, a third branch of economic activity 
has felt the effect of the Age of Speed. The finan¬ 
cial world has become involved in the rivalry be¬ 
tween the various agencies of communication. The 
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senger traffic. Less serious as yet is the threat of 
the airplane against longer passenger hauls, to say 
nothing of the competition of pipe lines and sub¬ 
sidized inland waterways against long freight hauls. 
The combined impact of these rivalries has reduced, 
and in some cases eliminated, the railroad's margin 
of profit. The National Transportation Commit¬ 
tee has recently reported the results of its investiga¬ 
tion of this situation. In substance, the report 
separates the problem of the railroad company from 
that of the locomotive. The latter may lose its 
old monopoly of transportation, but the committee 
is more optimistic about the railroad companies. 
It foresees a possible "beneficient transportation rev¬ 
olution” in which the companies will become gen¬ 
eral purveyors of transportation, with the locomo¬ 
tive, truck, bus, and airplane each being used for 
the purpose to which it is best adapted. 


Air Mail Plane, 1933 


success of a new means of transporting goods, men, 
or messages has more than once meant heavy losses 
to investors in the obsolescent methods, while for¬ 
tunes were being made by those who guessed right 
on the new. The coming of the railroad meant 
heavy depreciation of canal and turnpike securities, 
while money invested in river steamboats and 
wooden sailing vessels went the same way. For 
nearly a century, the locomotive held full sway on 
land, moving nearly everything and every one that 
had to travel more than a few miles. Profits were 
good and transportation was an absolute necessity, 
so railroad securities became favorites with conser¬ 
vative as well as speculative investors. Of the 46 
billion dollars of funded debt of American corpor¬ 
ations in 1929, 12 billions represented railroad 
bonds. Of late years, the railroads have been fight¬ 
ing a defensive war on several fronts. The highway 
is securing revenge for its defeat a century ago, with 
motor trucks cutting into short freight hauls while 
buses and private automobiles lure away short pas¬ 


Spread of European Civilization 

L EAVING the economic field, we find a more 
dramatic influence of the Communication Revo¬ 
lution in the spreading of European influence over 
other parts of the world. In exploration, the air¬ 
plane can accomplish in a few days or hours what 
formerly took tedious and dangerous months or 
years in arctic wastes, tropical jungles, and trackless 
deserts. The mystery is fast being stripped from 
the last of the world’s unknown regions. The per¬ 
manent control and development of new regions, 
however, require something more stable than the 
plane. The railroad and automobile have furnished 
this. It is an oft-quoted remark that in Europe 
the railroads followed the population, while in 
America they preceded it. The railroad played a 
(Continued on page 194 ) 




The Secretarial Department 

(By ]• W. COON, Secretary 
( Continued from last month ) 


T HE Board of Directors is the governing body 
in control of the corporation, and is empow¬ 
ered to transact any business that the corpor¬ 
ation itself is permitted to perform except that in 
certain instances, in order to comply with the char¬ 
ter or some statutory provision, approval of the 
stockholders must be obtained. The Directors may 
delegate agents and committees to transact the ordin¬ 
ary business of the corporation, but cannot delegate 
powers which have been specifically given to them 
by the stockholders. Notwithstanding the respon¬ 
sibilities and duties assumed by the Directors, they 
have no right to compensation for services rendered 
within the scope of their duties as Directors other 
than fees for expenses, commonly called "Directors' 
fees." 

It is a fact little known that in many cases 
prominent and busy men are serving large and small 
corporations as directors, giving unselfishly of their 
time and effort without material remuneration, con¬ 
tent to do their utmost to promote the welfare of 
the corporation they have been selected to serve. 

The Board of Managers of The Delaware and 
Hudson Company consists of thirteen members 
elected annually for a term of one year, or until 
their successors are chosen and qualified. During 
the history of the Company, many men prominent 
in the affairs of the nation have served on its Board; 
some of the more prominent being Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew; Edward H. Harriman, whose son, 
E. ROLAND Harriman, is now one of our Mana¬ 
gers; Philip Hone, who retired as the first President 
of the Company upon his election as Mayor of 
New York City; J. Pierpont Morgan, father of the 
present J. PIERPONT MORGAN; James Roosevelt, 
father of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt; 
James A. Roosevelt; Commodore Cornelius Van¬ 
derbilt. whose eldest son. GENERAL CORNELIUS 
VANDERBILT, has been one of our Managers for 26 
years; Benjamin H. Bristow; David Willcox, and 
many others. Several of our Managers, as for in¬ 
stance Robert M. Olyphant and Chauncey M. De¬ 
pew, served this Company for over thirty-five years. 

Three members of the Astor family have served 
on our Board of Managers: John J. Jr., having 
been elected in 1861; William W. in 1890; John 
Jacob in 1896, serving until his death in the sink¬ 
ing of the 5. S. Titanic in 1912. Vincent Astor, 
son of the last named, was elected to the Board in 
January, 1933, but as he is a director in the Great 


Northern and Illinois Central railroads, he can 
not qualify as a member until authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Since its incorporation, the Company has had 
eight Presidents; John Wurts, the third President, 
having held the position for the longest period of 
time—from April 13, 1831, to March 15, 1858, 
or 26 years and 11 months. It is interesting to 
note, however, that MR. L. F. LOREE has been our 
chief executive since April 10, 1907, or a period of 
26 years and 5 months, and I think I express the 
sentiment of all those gathered here today, that 
March 12 of next year, God willing, when MR. 
LOREE will have held the position longer than any 
of his predecessors, should be a gala day in the 
history of our Company, and an event which might 
well be the occasion of especial recognition of the 
distinguished service rendered to this Company by 
Leonor Fresnel Loree. 


Officers 



The Directors elect the corporate officers, who are 
clothed with general authority and powers derived 
from the Company's charter, by-laws, and resolu¬ 
tions giving definite authority to perform certain 
acts, and from statute. They relieve the Directors 
from the details of the Company's business so that 
the time of the Board can be given to the general 
policies of the Company, and to acting upon mat¬ 
ters of greater importance, or those that cannot be 
delegated to officers. Some of the matters which 
require action by the Board are the declaration of 
dividends, sales of property, capital stock increases 
or decreases, issues of bonds, approval of appro¬ 
priations, granting of pensions, etc. 
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Minutes 

The Secretary is the official recorder of all impor¬ 
tant corporate business, and his minutes are legal 
evidence. This Company is fortunate to be in 
possession of all minutes of the Board of Managers 
from the first meeting held on March 9, 1825, to 
date, without an omission. These 108 years in¬ 
clude a major portion of the history of our country, 
and the entire world history of railroad develop¬ 
ment. When it began, John Quincy Adams had 
just been inaugurated as the sixth president of the 
United States, and the Erie Canal had just been 
completed. It dates back to about seventy years 
before motor cars were heard of, except by a few 
experimenters who called them “horseless carriages," 
and more than three-fourths of a century before the 
dream of flying by mechanical power became a 
reality. The early minutes, written in longhand, 
with ink, on a good grade of rag paper, are still 
legible and intact. Copies of all the old minutes 
have been typed in order better to preserve the 
originals, as constant reference and exposure to light 
would ultimately destroy their legibility. 

The custom of recording the proceedings of as¬ 
semblages existed before the Christian era, and the 
practice has become so general that every corpora¬ 
tion, and practically every society or club, now em¬ 
ploys a secretary to record its deliberations and acts. 

The minutes of The Delaware and Hudson Com¬ 
pany record the acts of the Managers and stock¬ 
holders, and certain important committees, such as 
the Executive Committee. It is interesting to note 
the difference in the subject matter handled by those 
bodies one hundred or more years ago and today. 
Generally speaking, the present minutes record ac¬ 


tion taken on matters of policy or specific items of 
importance, the details of routine matters, or mat¬ 
ters of lesser importance, being assigned to the 
officers. They constitute straightforward state¬ 
ments of action taken, without comment or elabora¬ 
tion. In former days, however, it was different, as 
we find, for instance, in the Minutes of April 5, 
1826, that the Board discussed a proposal to grant 
the sum of $15.00 to one of the bank clerks (The 
Delaware and Hudson Company was at one time 
in the banking business) representing militia fines 
assessed because he was unable to leave the bank to 
attend military duty. And, on May 3, 1826, the 
only business recorded is a discussion of the salary 
of the porter, the Board, after due deliberation, 
passing a resolution adding $8.33 per month to his 
stipend. The growth and enlargement of the Com¬ 
pany’s activities is reflected in these records of the 
Board of Managers, as in place of the $15. and 
$8.33 items referred to in the early minutes, the 
current minutes record authorization of a million 
dollars or more for the additions and betterment 
works of a single year. Similarly, the original 
Board was concerned with the acquisition of loco¬ 
motives, such as the Stourbridge Lion, weighing 
16,000 pounds, and having a tractive power of 
only 2,000 pounds, whereas our most recent loco¬ 
motive, the L. F. Lotee, weighs 608,400 pounds 
and has a tractive power of 108,000 pounds. 

Throughout the years of our Company’s history, 
there has also been a noticeable change in the spell- 

(Continuedon stage 191) 
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Santa Claus, 

Washington, D. C. 

T IME was when we thought of, indeed some of 
us even wrote to “Santa Claus, North Pole," 
or some similarly appropriate location, as the 
Christmas season approached. And our letters or 
other outward expressions of inward desires were 
generally heeded, thus strengthening our belief in 
the supernatural. 

Grown older, many of us still want to believe 
in the good old fellow who brought us the things 
we so much desired, as long as we were good! 
Thus has developed the "Santa Claus theory” of 
government: just ask Washington for whatever 
you want and you get it for nothing, be it free 
seeds, federal aid roads, canals, ornate post offices, 
or patterns for the baby’s rompers. 

It’s a pretty theory. In practice it works out 
this way: The question of giving federal aid to a 
state or other local political unit in building a canal, 
highway, or other public work comes before the 
local solons. Take a case in New York State. 
The Federal Government proposes to erect a building 
there to cost $400,000. New York's citizens 
pay approximately one quarter of the total taxes 
received by the Federal Treasury. Hence, by con¬ 
tributing but $100,000 they may have a fine new 
building costing four times that amount. So every¬ 
body votes “Aye.” 

A present from dear old Santa! But in the 
modern spirit of Christmas the receiving of a pres¬ 
ent requires giving one of equal value in return. 
Thus, for the one "present" received by the tax¬ 
payers of New York, or Pennsylvania, Vermont or 


any other state, they must “give" marble post 
offices or similar tokens of esteem to Kalamazoo, 
Kankakee and a lot of others, though they don't 
realize it. 

Which is to say that you never get “something 
for nothing," least of all from the government. 
You pay, and dearly, for every service rendered to 
society in this manner. Just because you own no 
real estate you do not escape the taxes thereon. The 
taxes paid by the railroads of this country go to 
maintain more miles of highways than there are 
miles of railways. Similarly, thousands of school 
children are being educated by the schools provided 
principally by taxes on railroad property in rural 
communities. 

And when you pay your fare or railroad freight 
bill, you are paying a tax indirectly. Federalize 
the railroads and this would no longer be the case. 
Your fare would then become a direct tax, in ad¬ 
dition to which you would be forced to pay an 
additional tax to make up the deficit resulting from 
government operation. You would also be com¬ 
pelled to contribute further to make up for the 
$275,000,000 in taxes formerly paid by the rail¬ 
roads, since government enterprises pay no taxes. 

It’s not a pleasant task—we’ve hardly more than 
scratched the surface, though it should be enough 
to start some serious thinking—but it’s time our 
readers knew that THERE ISN’T ANY SANTA 
CLAUS! 

Highway Hazards 

T HE accident in Indiana, in which a lumbering 
auto truck sideswiped an improvised bus, 
caused the death of a number of people and 
then sped off without stopping, will hardly strength¬ 
en the hands of the truckmen in their perennial 
dispute with the railroads for freight business. 

It emphasizes the way in which a heavy truck 
can be a menace on the roads. Because of the 
width of its body, and because of the momentum 
which its bulk gives it, the truck can create serious 
traffic hazards on a main highway: and the fact 
that this particular truck driver chose to run away 
after the accident simply calls attention to the loose¬ 
ness of the control which the public exercises over 
the trucking business. 

Meditation on these points is likely to create a 
public sentiment favorable to the railroads in this 
argument about who should get the short-haul 
freight business. 

—From the Youngstown (O.) Telegram. 
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The Secretarial Department 

(.Continued from page 189 ) 

ing in our minutes, such as "nett proffit," "general 
leger,” "connexion,” “sallary," "acceed,” etc. 

Corporate Seal 

The Corporation Secretary is the custodian of 
the seal, and empowered to affix it to certain docu¬ 
ments, as directed by the Board of Managers or by 
the President. The Assistant Secretary is also em¬ 
powered to use it, and in some cases the authority 
is extended to the Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer. 

The use of seals to authenticate documents is of 
very ancient origin. They were first used to attest 
contracts where the contracting parties were unable 
to write their names. Seals were used in Egypt 
prior to 4500 B. C.. and the title of "Keeper of 
the Royal Seal” was known in the time of the 
Pharaohs. The Royal Seal of England has been in 
use continuously since the time of Edward the 
Confessor in the early part of the eleventh century, 
and under the English law, formal contracts require 
the seal of each of the contracting parties. The 
Great Seal of the United States is in the custody of 
the Secretary of State, and the custodian of the 
Great Seal of England is the Lord Chancellor. 

Practically every corporation has its own seal; in 
most cases a formal one, usually consisting of two 


circles, one within the other, and between their cir¬ 
cumferences the name of the corporation, and within 
the inner circle the words "corporate seal,” the year 
of incorporation, and the name of the State in 
which incorporated. 

The Delaware and Hudson Company has had 
three different seals during its corporate existence. 
For the first few months a "common” seal was 
used, a red paper one, pending the cutting of a die. 
In the early part of 1899, when the name of the 
Company was changed from "The President, Mana¬ 
gers and Company of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company” to "The Delaware and Hudson 
Company," an appropriate change was made in the 
seal, and later in the year the present seal was 
adopted, in which the name of the Company en¬ 
circles a facsimile of the locomotive Stourbridge 
Lion. 

The present seal of The Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad Corporation is a very interesting one, and 
is symbolic of the history of the railroad and the 
pioneers of the territory through which it passes. 
It consists of a large shield, which is a combination 
of the coat of arms of “de la Ware” and "Henry 
Hudson," in the center of which is a smaller seal 
bearing a facsimile of the locomotive Stourbridge 
Lion, the whole being enclosed by a belt bearing the 
inscription “The Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
Corporation.” 


Trophies Won 
By Members of 
The Delaware and 
Hudson 
Police Pistol 
Team 

¥ 
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New Ideas 
in Merchandising 

A LESS-THAN-CARLOAD container which 
carries hard coal all the way from the mine 
to the consumer's bin has been devised by 
a Pennsylvania coal company. Filled with the 
specified size and weight at the mine, the containers 
are placed aboard cars by crane, moved from car to 
truck or storage in the dealer's yard in the same 
way. They permit a single car to be loaded with 
a variety of sizes, serve as storage receptacles in the 
dealer’s yard, eliminating the necessity for the old- 
type coal pockets. Rate questions are holding up 
their use at present. 

A sugar company is making its twelve-and-a-half 
pound sugar bags from a well-known brand of 
toweling, reports both grocers and housewives 
pleased with the plan. When the bag is emptied 
the housewife rips open the seams and provides 
herself with a kitchen towel 30 inches long, four- 
teen-and-a-half inches wide. 

An Arkansas moving company pleases house¬ 
wives with a clothes moving box, 70 by 27 by 30 
inches, with a hinged door and rod inside to receive 
clothes hangers. The moving men carry the box 
to the bedroom, the housewife places the family 
clothing inside, padlocks the box and retains the 
key until she unlocks the chest in her new home. 
The arrangement simplifies moving and saves the 
customer a clothes pressing bill. 



The little boy who overslept on Christmas 


—Santa Fa Magazine 

A California dealer finds the selling of lime, sand, 
plaster, and cement in handful lots profitable. The 
materials, offered for the convenience of customers 
who may wish to patch plastering in their homes, 
or sidewalk cracks and holes, are displayed in five- 
gallon pails and are weighed out and correctly pro¬ 
portioned at the counter. 

— Nation's Business. 


Draw Your Own Conclusions! 

1. A certain truck driver had been at the wheel for 18 consecutive hours with only 
sufficient resting time for meals. 

2. During those 18 hours he had been required to travel at speeds up to 50 miles an 

hour. 

3. In spite of a leak in the air-brake system he had been prohibited from stopping for 
even temporary repairs by a foreman who was accompanying him and who had been instructed 
that the truck must arrive in Philadelphia by a certain hour. 

4. The driver admitted that he had not slept in a bed for more than two weeks: his 
sleeping accommodations were provided by a sleeper cab on the truck. 

5. At the time the accident occurred the foreman was taking time out for some much 
needed rest in a nearby hotel, while the driver was required to obtain oil and gas and then 
drive to a certain location to receive a return load. 

6. The driver had been operating a truck as a long distance driver for only three 
weeks. Previously he had been employed as a farm hand. 

7. The driver was receiving the pitiful sum of $2.00 for his work as a truck driver. 

—Public Safety. 
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Group Insurance Payments, $83,210 


L IFE Insurance benefits paid under the Delaware and Hudson—Metropolitan Group Plan during the 
three-month period including August, September, and October, amounted to $83,210, as compared 
with $79,300 in the preceding three months, although the number of claims was the same (41) in 
each instance. Payments of $6,200, $6,000 and $5,000 were made under the Special Insurance Plan 
for Enginemen, while a claim of $5,600 was paid under the Conductors’ Insurance Plan and $4,400 was 
paid in one instance in connection with Insurance covering accidental death. The remainder of the pay¬ 
ments covered straight Life Insurance. 

Individual payments were as follows: 


Name 

Occupation 

LOCATION 

Date Died 

Amount 

Allen, Frank W. 

Head Clerk 

Albany 

8-12-33 

$ 2,200 

Ashline, Gilbert 

Water Tender 

Rouses Point 

7-25-33 

1,800 

Avelino, Philip 

Trackman 

Albany 

7-31-33 

1,000 

Berrigan, Patrick W. 

Traveling Timekeeper 

Albany 

8-5-33 

2,400 

Bridges, Robert V. 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

9-21-33 

500 

Brennan, John J. 

Fireman 

Green Ridge 

7-29-33 

2,000 

Brierley, Joseph H. (P) 

Loco. Carpenter 

Colonie Shops 

9-5-33 

1,600 

Case, George L. (P) 

Plumber 

Oneonta 

9-2-33 

2,200 

Chard, David 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Island 

9-21-33 

500 

Crounse, Alpha (P) 

Trainman 

Whitehall 

9-15-33 

1,400 

Dolphe, Amos (P) 

Trainman 

Green Island 

10-11-33 

1,000 

Durphy, Burt E. 

Gillies, John A. (P) 

Leading Electrician 

Carbondale 

10-1-33 

2,600 

Engineman 

Lanesboro 

9-21-33 

e 6,000 

Harrison, William 

Engineman 

Carbondale 

10-9-33 

a 4,400 

Himes, Clarence E. 

Collector 

Troy Bridge 

8-30-33 

1,200 

Hoey, Bessie B. 

Clerk 

Glens Falls 

9-13-33 

1,400 

Holcomb, Richard M 

Loco. Inspector 

Binghamton 

8-19-33 

1,600 

Jones, Louis R. 

Fireman 

Oneonta 

9-5-33 

e 5,000 

LaPierre, William H. 

Crossing Watchman 

Albany 

7-29-33 

t 1,810 

Leach, George 

Crossing Watchman 

Albany 

8-18-33 

1,000 

Longo, Joseph (P) 

T rackman 

Oneonta 

10-13-33 

1,000 

McAndrew, John F. (P) 

Gate Tender 

Carbondale 

10-22-33 

1,000 

Montgomery, James 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Ridge 

9-17-33 

1,000 

Noll, Jacob 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Island 

10-20-33 

500 

O’Rorke, Edmund M 

Material Man 

Oneonta 

8-16-33 

1,000 

Osborne, Joseph F. 

General Foreman 

Saratoga Springs 

8-13-33 

3,000 

Phillips, Fred 

Material Man 

Colonie Shops 

10-13-33 

1,600 

Roth, Henry M. (P) 

Engineman 

Colonie 

9-11-33 

3,000 

Sager, Bert 

Wcdgeman 

Oneonta 

10-6-33 

2,000 

Swartwood, George 

Engineman 

Wilkes-Barre 

8-3-33 

e 6,200 

Terry, John 

Metal Saw Operator 

Colonie Shops 

10-18-33 

1,000 

Vaughn, Frank O. 

Agent 

Fair Haven 

8-18-33 

1,600 

Warner, Harry J. 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

7-25-33 

c 5,600 

Watkins, David H 

Chief Clerk 

Albany 

9-2-33 

3,000 

Welling, John G. 

Acetylene Welder Colonie Shops 

DEATH BENEFITS PAID 

9-22-33 

1,000 

Cram, Madison (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Ballston Spa 

8-20-33 

1,000 

Lashier, Joseph (P) 

Section Foreman 

Westport 

10-20-33 

1,600 

Martin, Philip (P) 

Engineman 

Plattsburg 

9-30-33 

3,000 

Milliman, Jarvis (P) 

Pumpman 

Fort Edward 

8-28-33 

1,000 

Patnode, Louis (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Cohoes 

10-22-33 

500 

Rein, Peter N. (P) Trainman Rutland 

(P) Pensioned employee, 

a Accidental Death Option, 

c Conductors' Special Life Insurance, 

e Engineers' Special Life Insurance. 

t Balance under Total and Permanent Disability Benefit claim. 

10-10-33 

2,000 

$83,210 
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The Communication Revolution 

(.Continued fiom page 187 ) 

very important part in spreading civilization over a 
large part of the North American continent. Siberia, 
Manchuria, and the Sudan have felt the influence 
of the movement, while the pipe lines from Mosul 
and the desert motor service to Bagdad can be 
added to the long list of possible examples. 

Effects On Political Control 

HIS leads to another very important conse¬ 
quence of the development in communication 
—the concentration of authority and responsibility, 
particularly in the field of political control. Colo¬ 
nial administration affords striking examples of this 
because of the great distances involved. Where an 
interchange of messages with the home government 
involved weeks and even months, officials had to be 
endowed with large powers to meet emergencies. 
The ministers at home frequently had no control 
in important crisis, and were furnished long after¬ 
ward with reports of the accomplished facts. 

The cable and wireless have completely changed 
this situation. London is today in closer commu¬ 
nication with Ottawa, Cape Town, Sydney, and 
Delhi than it was with Oxford or Portsmouth in 
1760. 

The same question of long-distance control has 
obviously also affected diplomacy. The title of 
“plenipotentiary” really meant something in the old 
days. Today, a question raised at Geneva can re¬ 
ceive within a few hours replies from ministries, at 
London, Washington, and Tokio. 

Even in the home governments, this centralizing 
effect has been noticeable. The effectiveness of a 
central government rested to a certain extent, upon 
the speed with which it could learn of what was 
going on in outlying provinces, and with which it 
could transmit its edicts, following them up if nec¬ 
essary with force. Darius the Persian realized this 
fact, and Rome later put it into very effective prac¬ 
tice. The influence of railways in facilitating the 
political unity of the United States, Canada, and 
Germany has often been remarked. Even Louis 
XIV in the heyday of absolutism could not check 
up the outlying regions as effectively as can the 
ministers of democratic France today. The latest 
national election in Germany has shown how official 
control of the various instruments of communica¬ 
tion can operate to the detriment of the opposition 
parties. 

Influence of Political Structure 

UR political structure in the United States has 
been influenced by communication. The little 
counties of our Eastern states, with their costly 


duplication of effort, are relics of the day of the 
horse when men wanted to be able to travel to court 
in a single day. In the Federal Government, the 
situation is most striking because the distances are 
greater. Those very distances were argued in 1788 
as a reason why representative government was im¬ 
practicable for so vast an area. Our presidental 
elections are held early in November, and it was felt 
at the outset that the results of the election could 
not be determined to install the new administration 
until four months later. The present president, 
and most of the nation as well, knew of the people’s 
choice within a few hours after the closing of the 
polls. His inaugural on March 4 is the last that 
will be held on that date, for our Twentieth 
Amendment has at last rectified that relic of the 
stage-coach era. It has also abolished the anomaly 
of holding a session of a Congress after its successor 
has been elected. England, in 1931, assembled a 
new Parliament just a week after a general election, 
and the same feat would be possible here even with 
our greater distances. 

Not only can democracy assemble its representa¬ 
tives more quickly today, but it can continue more 
effectively to exert pressure after they are assembled. 
In the old days, Parliament or Congress could delib¬ 
erate upon a measure with relatively little outside 
disturbance. Today, with every stage of discussion 
published or broadcast daily throughout the land, 
the politician can “keep his ear to the ground” and 
adapt his stand to the attitude of his constituents. 
This change may be considered an advantage by 
those who regard the voice of the people as the 
voice of God. 

(To be continued) 

Christmas Customs 

(Continued from page 184 ) 

forebears should have used them, as symbols of life 
and fertility, to decorate their homes, first for New 
Year festivities, then for Christmas. 

Kissing under the mistletoe is an old English 
custom and began with a kiss for every berry until 
the berries were gone. 

In old England, mince pie, when eaten in a 
different house on each of the Twelve Days, 
brought a happy month for each day. From this 
old belief dates the popularity of these pies as part 
of the Christmas dinner. 

Christmas greeting cards came into popularity 
much later. So far as is known, the first cards 
were printed in London in 1846. Up to this 
time, ordinary visiting cards with "A Merry Christ¬ 
mas” written upon them had been used. The new 
cards bore colored Christmas scenes, and pictures 
of robins. 

—Gasco Bulletin. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


A Swahali African 

in the Grand Central Terminal 
might not attract your attention 
unless you were an anthropol¬ 
ogist. However, one of these 
anthropologists recently returned 
from a two years’ stay in East 
Africa, according to The New 
Yorker, and caught sight of a 
Redcap who seemed unmistak¬ 
ably to have the features of the 
Swahali. He went up to the 
Redcap and spoke a few words 
of Swahali whereupon the black 
man went down on his knees 
before him. It developed that 
h e h a d been in the Redcap’s 
home town and knew some of 
his cousins. The Redcap was a 
porter for Theodore Roosevelt 
on his hunting trip in 1909-10 
and was brought back with the 
party. 

* 

Naming a New "Flyer” 

does not fall to the lot of the 
average small boy, but the Bur¬ 
lington's new stainless steel, 
streamlined train gets its name 
as the result of a letter sent by 
a dictionary-exploring youngster 
after seeing the unit described at 
the Chicago Exposition. "Why 
not,” he wrote a railroad official, 
“give this last word in trains 
the name almost the last word 
in my dictionary. Zephyr is a 
good word for you. I’m here 
with my folks at the Fair and 
I’m sorry I can’t ride home in 
the Zephyr.” So Zephyr it 
shall be. 

* 

A Carnegie Hero 

medal has just been awarded J. 
P. Clendenin, agent-yardmaster 
of the Illinois Central at Hat¬ 
tiesburg, Miss., for saving the 
lives of two negros at Wiggins, 
Miss., in 1929. This medal is 
the second awarded him for his 
heroism, the first having come 
from the United States Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Clendenin, then 
agent at Wiggins, dragged Lucy 
Moore and her grandson, Jesse 
Moore, from in front of a train 
after they had slipped and fallen 
on the track. 


Railroads Saved the Day 

once more when the hurricane 
struck the lower Rio Grande 
valley in Texas this fall. Trains 
carried volunteer rescue crews 
and supplies free of charge. A 
plea for bread from one of the 
larger cities in the area was an¬ 
swered by a shipment of 65 
cartons on the morning train. 
A locomotive was loaned to 
Brownsville to pump water into 
the city mains. Railroad tank 
cars with drinking water were 
placed at two other towns. 
A relief train from Corpus 
Christi and two from San An¬ 
tonio carried doctors, nurses, 
Red Cross and Government re¬ 
lief supplies. No mention of 
assistance rendered by trucking 
companies is found anywhere in 
the dispatches. Some people try 
to tell us that railroads are out 
of date, but you can’t make the 
folks in Texas believe it! 

+ 

Rail-Water Circle Trips 

are now available to railroad 
patrons, by means of which they 
may now travel to either coast 
from any point in the country. 
An ocean voyage, via the Pan- 
a m a Canal and rail transport 
"back home” via the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone and Gla¬ 
cier National Parks as well as 
other points of interest are in¬ 
cluded in the price of the tickets 
which range from $245 up¬ 
ward, depending on the itiner¬ 
ary. 

+ 

Rail Shipment Certificates 

certifying that the automobile 
was delivered in first class con¬ 
dition and that the purchaser is 
assured of having the "first mile¬ 
age” on motor, tires, paint, etc., 
are proving a big sales help to 
sales agencies in the Southwest. 
Naturally, railroaders prefer cars 
that come that way instead of 
"over the road," and the general 
public is becoming aware that a 
fast trip from the factory is not 
the ideal way to "break in" a 
new car. 


A House on Wheels 

solved a difficult problem for 
A. G. Crepon, M-K-T engineer, 
when the depression caused him 
to lose his regular run, and 
move from terminal to terminal 
as an extra man. After moving 
their household belongings three 
times in one month, Mr. and 
Mrs. Crepon secured a tourist’s 
trailer, consisting of a bedroom, 
bathroom, kitchen and a small 
porch, and the next order to 
report for service elsewhere on 
the system found them ready. 
When a lay-off threatened, the 
Crepons took a vacation and 
visited 3 3 states and Canada, 
covering 61,000 miles before 
their portable home finally 
stopped in “Katy" territory. 

* 

Individual Reading Lamps 

were carried by studious railroad 
travelers of a century ago. This 
was brought to light (no pun 
intended) by the recent exhibi¬ 
tion of such a lamp, used by a 
German-American in his early 
travels on the Baltimore and 
Ohio, in a collection in Cleve¬ 
land. Somewhat resembling a 
modern bull's-eye electric lan¬ 
tern, it is an oil light arranged 
to hook on the breast pocket of 
a man’s coat. 

* 

A 16-mile Swim 

by Railway Express Agent Sam 
Driver of Bridgeport, Conn., 
won him front page publicity 
as well as a radio announcement 
of his progress throughout the 
12 hours he was in the water. 
Don’t shiver, this was August 
30th. Mr. Driver, who is just 
under 60, weighs 200 lbs, but 
lost ten of them during his 
swim. 

+ 

Locked Horns Proved Fatal 

to a pair of deer engaged in a 
death struggle at Sulphur 
Springs, Colo., on the Denver 
and Salt Lake R. R. which cov¬ 
ers a territory said to be the "last 
stand” of wild game in America. 
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?|app2> Cfjristmas 

CTI f* UMEROUS indeed are the hearts 
c/y to which Christmas brings a sea- 
son of happiness and enjoyment. 
How many families whose members have 
been dispersed and scattered far and wide 
are then reunited, and meet once again in 
that happy state of companionship and mu¬ 
tual good-will, which is a source of such 
pure and unalloyed delight! The religious 
beliefs of the most civilized and the rude 
traditions of the roughest savages, alike 
number it among the first days of a future 
state provided for the blest and happy. 

Happy, happy Christmas, that can 
win us back to the delusions of our child¬ 
ish days, recall to the old man the pleasures 
of his youth, and transport the traveler 
back to his own fireside and quiet home! 

—Charles Dickens. 







